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EDITORIAL NOTE. 

The establishment of some such medium of intercommunication 
as this journal hopes to become has long been thought desirable 
by the foremost scholars of the country. The project was mooted 
several years ago at the meeting of the American Philological 
Association, held in Easton, and the plan has never been wholly 
lost sight of by its advocates. More recently, in yet other quarters, 
an effort has been made to set such a journal on foot, and indica- 
tions of the ripening purpose have not been wanting in different 
sections of the Union, so that I was but giving expression to a 
widespread conviction when I said in my address as President of 
the Philological Association at its meeting in Saratoga (July, 1878) : 
" It certainly betokens great supineness on the part of our scholars 
that a country which boasts a Journal of Speculative Philosophy, 
should not have even a solitary periodical devoted to a science 
which counts its professed votaries by hundreds, if not by thousands, 
and that our professors and teachers should be satisfied with con- 
signing an occasional paper to the slow current of a volume of 
transactions, or with exposing a stray lucubration to struggle for 
notice amidst the miscellaneous matter of a review or the odds and 
ends of an educational magazine." This statement of the need 
was, however, in no sense an engagement to supply the demand, 
but when it became apparent that the same liberality which had 
sustained the American Journal of Mathematics and had aided the 
American Chemical Journal, would not be wanting to an American 
Journal of Philology, it seemed a duty to the cause of my department, 
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as well as a proper recognition of the generous spirit in which 
the Trustees of the Johns Hopkins University had facilitated my 
special work, that I should at all events make an earnest effort to 
carry out the project. But before making any public announcement 
I consulted some of the leading scholars who represent the vari- 
ous departments of philological study in the great sections of the 
country, and the answers received were so cordial, the confidence 
in my plans so nattering, and the pledges of cooperation so satis- 
factory, that in the latter part of May, 1879, I gave wide circulation 
to a prospectus, which brought still further assurances of support 
and a comparatively long list of subscribers, representing most of 
the institutions of note in thirty States of the Union. Thus encour- 
aged, I made arrangements for the printing of the Journal, and 
though the appearance of it has been somewhat delayed by the 
intervention of vacation, which scattered the friends of the enter- 
prise, and then by the opening session, with its arduous labors, 
which have left some of the prominent contributors little time for 
the preparation of the articles promised, still the Journal comes out 
within a reasonable time after the announcement of the project ; 
and while it has not been possible to secure a perfect balance at 
first, and to some the Greek element may seem suspiciously pre- 
ponderant, those who know the spirit in which this work has been 
undertaken will not suspect any undue bias on the part of the 
editor, and to all others the titles of the reports and the list of 
periodicals will show that there is an earnest desire to represent 
as fairly as may be the whole cycle of philological study. A 
unity of management seemed necessary, in view of the responsi- 
bility of the editor to those who made this undertaking possible, 
but the Journal has been so fortunate as to secure the coopera- 
tion of scholars eminent for their attainments in Comparative 
Grammar, in the Oriental, the Romance and the Teutonic lan- 
guages, as well as the aid of specialists in Latin and Greek and the 
general disciplines of classical study ; and it is hoped that the 
different departments will all find their representatives zealously 
active in the section of original contributions. Reviews of new 
books will be intrusted to specialists, so far as possible, and the 
name of the reviewer, except in rare cases, will be given as the 
guarantee of the thoroughness and honesty of the review. Notices 
of school-books do not properly fall within the province of this 
journal, but as a matter of duty to teachers and to the public at 
large, no hesitation will be felt in giving from time to time such 
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frank statements as are eminently necessary in the present condi- 
tion of American criticism. 

With the help of the most active and enterprising scholars of 
America, with a large storehouse of European periodical literature 
for the quickening and enriching of our own work, with a generous 
support accorded in advance by the munificence of our new univer- 
sity and by the fraternal spirit of fellow-workers through the 
length and breadth of the land, the Journal enters upon a career 
that is full of hope. To be found not wholly unworthy of this 
trust is henceforth one of the highest aims of my professional life, 
and it is not unnatural that with this conviction I should again 
and again invoke the earnest efforts and hearty aid of all the friends 
of sound learning in America. 

B. L. GlLDERSLEEVE. 



